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the Genoa Conference Mr. Lloyd George said to me, " The one
man I trust is Dufour-Feronce."

The campaign for appeasement commenced. It enlisted to
its service many Members of Parliament of all parties, some of
them since of Cabinet rank, who for varied reasons subscribed
to its general theme.

I went out to the Genoa Conference, the second of those great
International Conferences arranged by Mr. Lloyd George from
which so much was hoped by economists, but from which, with
the exception of a few pious resolutions, so little emerged.

I am perfectly convinced that much might have come from
Genoa had it not been for a repetition by the French of methods
similar to those which they employed in the Silesian Diplomacy,
The French would concede nothing. While Great Britain especi-
ally, but also Italy, Germany, and the other Powers, were willing
to make great concessions, the French had nothing whatever to
offer to the world.

I met everyone of interest at this Conference, the Cabinet Min-
isters, Chancellors, bankers, commercial magnates. Above them all
towered the dynamic personality of Mr. Lloyd George. Of the
foreigners, those who impressed me most were Dr. Rathenau,
Jew industrialist, philosopher, musician, supreme head of the
German State with the exception of its President. I was privileged
to two private interviews with Dr. Rathenau and I was deeply
impressed by his personality and by his obvious sincerity.
Monsieur Jaspar, the Foreign Secretary of Belgium, too, was an
attractive personality, as was Eduard Benes, the Prime Minister
of Czecho-Slovakia.

But the most interesting personalities at this Conference were
those of the Bolshevik representatives, who segregated themselves
apart at Rapallo, but were the fulcrum of intrigue. I met
M. Krassin several times in private interview. He impressed
me with his drive, capacity, and business ability. Here was no
political theorist, but a realist; and if the Conference had dealt
alone with him, I believe that in Russian affairs much might
have come from it.

But in the background was always the immaculate Chicherine.
Neither Chicherine nor Rakowski were willing to budge by one
letter from the formula of their conception of a Communist
Paradise. Nor would they yield in any way to meet the social
and economic understandings, prejudices, and customs of the
West. With a picture of the " toughs " in England howling for